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YOUNG LINCOLN 


AN AWAKENING TO RESPONSIBILITY 


41S STATUE OF LINCOLN SHOWS 


M AS A YOUTH, SEATED ON AN 
AK LOG, SYMBOLIC OF STRENGTH. 
JRN TO ARTICLE ON PAGE 15) 
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lr is a rare sight to see the Mississippi 
River blocked by ice as far south as 
Arkansas and 
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ALL OVER EUROPE there has been unusual cold this 


winter. This has had a big effect on the conduct of the war, 


and on practice maneuvers of neutral nations. 


In photo 


{ 
| 
ll. 


above, we see soldiers of Holland’s army in skating maneu- 


vers on one of the reas flooded as a defense against possible 


invasion. Land around Holland’s big cities is below sea level. 





ICE, ICE 
EVERYWHERE 
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Wide World 


this point near Memphis, Tenn. Note 
crew out “exploring” the ice field. The 
temperature fell to 13 below zero in 
this region. The bluffs in the background 


are on Tennessee side of the river. 
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Wide World 
A PICTURESQUE SCENE at Cincinnati: The Ohio River 
steamer, Chris Greene, tied up at the public landing, after 
plodding its way through the ice. PHOTO BELOW shows 
one way of getting a boat out of ice. The U. S. Army tug- 
boat, L-40, frozen in at her base at Rockaway Point, Long 
Island, is being sawed free by the crew. 

Wide World 
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HOW MUCH AID 
FOR FARMERS? - 


Congress considers question 

One out of every four Americans lives 
on a farm. 

Thirty-two million Americans—men, 
women and children—get their living by 
farming. Their farms are of many dif- 
ferent kinds and sizes, from the small 
truck farms of New England to the 
huge farms of the West. 

To help farmers with their problems, 
the Department of Agriculture was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1862. The 
head of this department, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is appointed by the 
President. 

Since 1933 Henry A. Wallace has 
been Secretary of Agriculture. He was 
appointed by President Roosevelt. It is 
interesting to note that Secretary Wal- 
lace’s father was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the Cabinet of President 
Harding. 

How does the Department of Agricul- 
ture work to help farmers? Here are 
some of its activities: 

Research. The Department of Agri- 
culture carries on research (study and 
experiment) to find the most scientific 
methods of farming. It studies the use 
of seeds, fertilizers, rotation of crops 
(planting a different crop in the field 
every year), animal breeding, and other 
matters which are important in growing 
crops or raising live stock. 

Conservation. There is nothing more 
important than keeping the soil in good 
condition, Unless the soil is cared for, 
it will wear away. The Department of 


Agriculture helps to conserve (save) 
the soil that has been abused. It shows 
farmers how soil should be cared for, 
so that it will not wear away. The 
Department also works out methods of 
killing insects which destroy crops. 


Benefits. The Department of Agri- 
culture pays money to farmers who co- 
operate in soil-conservation work on 
their farms. When the Department be- 
lieves that too much of a certain crop 
is being grown, it will ask farmers to 
plant less of that crop. If a farmer 
agrees to do this, he will be paid a 
certain sum of money if he has to sell 
his crop below a certain price. 

The Department also eles farmers, 
whose land has gone bad, to find bet- 
ter land. It will lend a farmer money to 


buy the land and build a house. 


The Department also operates the 
“food stamp plan.” By this plan, farm- 
ers can sell their surplus crops and 
people on relief can obtain more food. 

To do all this work, the Department 
of Agriculture needs money. Last year 
the Department spent $1,301,000,000. 


This year, President Roosevelt told 
Congress that the Department would 
not need that much, but could carry 
on its work with $789,000,000. 

But the House of Representatives last 
week said that this was too much, 
They cut it down to $722,000,000. 
This would make it necessary to cut 
down some of the Department’s work. 

Now the Senate is discussing the 
problem. If the Senate agrees with the 
House, the smaller sum is all that the 
Department will get. But the Senate 
may want the Department of Agricul- 
ture to have more than this. 
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ICY LANDING 


For Clipper Ship 


Like the birds, the trans-Atlantic 
flying clipper ships turn south for the 
winter. Especially this winter. Reason: 
See photograph above. 

This remarkable photograph shows 
the The American C ipper coming into 
the ice-filled harbor at Baltimore, Md., 
with passengers, freight, and mail from 
Europe and the Azores. The wars in 
Europe have not affected the trans- 
Atlantic airplane service, but the cold 
weather in our ports has! 

Baltimore is the regular winter port 
for the flying clipper ships. New York 
is the port at all other seasons, but to 
escape the ice, the clippers turned to 
Baltimore. 


Still Too Icy 


Now the cold spell of recent weeks 
has turned the clippers even further 
south. They flew to Norfolk, W. Va., 
and when ice reached Norfolk, they 
went to Charleston, S.C. 

The photograph above was taken 
during the last arrival in Baltimore, at 
the start of the cold spell late last 
month. Passengers and crew aboard 
the The American Clipper watched ite 
tently while the navigator and pilot 
sought a part of the water where the 
ice was not so thick. The ship came 
down on the best possible spot, without 
damaging the hull or jarring the passen- 
gers. 


rs 


BIRTHDAY 


For Supreme Court 


On Thursday, Feb. 1, the Supreme 
Court of the United States observed its 
150th birthday. Chief Justice Hughes 
made a brief speech. The first Supreme 
Court met in February, 1790, with 
Chief Justice John Hay presiding. 
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THE PEOPLE 
OF POLAND 


Families broken up 


What comes after a “lightning war ? 
Poland was conquered by Germany 
last September in one of the shortest 
wars ever known. It took the German 
28 days to complete its 
(lightning war). 


army just 
blitzkrieg Russia 
moved in from the eastern side to share 
in the spoils, and the independent na- 
tion of Poland disappeared 

The conquered nation was divided 
up as shown by the map on the right. 
Russia took the eastern part. Lithuania 
got the city of \ ina and the territory 
around it : 

The provinces of Pomoroze, Poznan, 
and Upper Silesia were annexed by 
Cermany. 


The Old “Corridor” 


These provinces form the “Corridor,” 
which was taken from Germany and 
given to Poland at the end of the war 
of 1914-1918, so that Poland could 
have an outlet to the Baltic Sea. 


The territory around Warsaw, the 
forme capital of Poland, has now been 
made into a possession under German 
rule It was given the name of 


“Gouvernement General Poland.” 


This is what became of the nation of 
Poland. But what about the Polish peo- 


ple who live there? 


A Report to the Pope 


Last week there came news of what 
1s happe ning to the people in the ter- 
ritory ruled by Germany. The news 
was contained in a_ report made to 
Pope Pius XIL by Cardinal Hlond, the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Poland. Two-thirds of the Polish peo- 
ple are Catholics. 

Cardinal Hlond left Poland during 
the war and went to the Vatican, the 
world center of the Catholic Church 
in Rome, Italy. Thousands of priests 
who remained in Poland have secretly 
sent out messages to the Cardinal, tell- 
ing him what is happening to the Polish 
people. Other priests have left the ter- 
ritory since the Germans came in. They 
have gone to Cardinal Hlond, and told 
him what they saw and heard in the 
conquered territory. 


Persecution of Catholics 


Cardinal Hlond’s report contained 
the news brought by the priests. It was 
broadcast over the Vatican radio sta- 
tion. The re port said that the Germans 
are persecuting the Polish people and 
trying to destroy the Catholic religion. 
Priests have been tortured and killed. 
Churches and Catholic schools have 
been closed by the (ermans. 


Polish ‘amilies are be ing removed 
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N. Y¥. Times map 


THIS MAP shows how Germany has taken from Poland the three provinces of 
Pomoroze, Poznan, and Upper Silesia and made them part of Germany. The region 
in which Warsaw is located has been made into a German possession in which the 
Polish people will live. The Polish people are being moved out of Pomoroze, Poznan 
and Upper Silesia, as the arrows on the map indicate. These provinces belonged to 
Germany before 1918. Germany lost them as a result of the war. 





from the provinces of Pomorze, Poznan, 
Silesia so that these 
provinces (which belonged to Germany 
before 1918) will be occupied by Ger- 
mans only. 


and Upper 


Polish families are being broken up 
when they are ordered to move. The 
young people are sent to Germany to 
be trained in German schools and be 
put to work in German factories. 

The older people are sent to the 
“Gouvernement General” district. 

What did Germany have to say about 
this report? German government of- 
ficials said that the report was not true, 
and protested to the Vatican for broad- 
casting it. The German officials said 
that the report was propaganda, made 
up by enemies of Germany. 

A German official said that the Cath- 
olic Church was not being persecuted. 
But he said that the Germans were 
“not using velvet gloves” in the con- 
quered territory. 

The leaders of Germany belong to 
the Nazi party. The Nazis do not be- 
lieve that “all men are created equal.” 
They believe that the Germans are bet- 
ter than the Poles and other peoples, 
and that the Germans are born to rule 
over the other “inferior peoples.” They 
say: “The Poles are stupid, and we 
Germans must rule over them for the 
good of the world.” They use this as 
an excuse for conquering the Poles. 


RUNS FOR FINLAND 
Taisto Maki is here 


Finland has long been known as a 
nation of good athletes. It was planned 
to hold the Olympics Games, the 
world’s greatest sport meet, in Finland 
this year. But because of the war, the 
Olympic Games had to be called off. 

Finland’s runners and javelin throw- 
ers are world-famous. The runners 
have excelled in the distance races of 
one mile, two miles and longer distances. 

The best Finnish runner of the past 
was Paavo Nurmi, who was a world 
champion during the 1920's. Nurmi 
came to the United States several times 
and beat all our distance runners. 

The best Finnish runner of the pres- 
ent time is Taisto Maki. 

Last week Paavo Nurmi and Taisto 
Maki arrived in New York. They are 
here to make a tour of the country, 
Maki will run in races against America’s 
best distance runners. The money 
raised at these races will be used for 
the relief of civilians in Finland. 

Paavo Nurmi is now 42. He is a 
building contractor and also manages a 
store in Helsinki, the capital of Finland. 
Since the war began, he has been an 
air-raid supervisor. 

Taisto Maki, who is 29, left the front- 
line trenches a month ago. He was 
a scout with the Finnish army during 


October, November and December. 
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TIBET’S RULER 
IS 6 YEARS OLD 


The new Dalai Lama 

In central Asid, between China and 
India, is the highest country in the 
world. It is little-known Tibet, a religi- 
ous kingdom governed by Buddhist 
monks. 

T he _ supreme 
monk is called the 
Dalai Lama (pro- 
nounced dah-lye 
lah-mah). He rules 
as King for life, and 
when he dies the 
Tibetans believe 
that his spirit pass- 
es to the body of 
some baby born at 
the exact moment 
of the Dalai 
Lama’s death. 

The last Dalai Lama died in 1933. 
Buddhist monks began their search for 
a baby who had been born 
ment of his death. 











The Dalai Lama 


at the mo- 
Disguised as traders, 


they made their way into China. At 
last, after six years, they found the 
King for whom they were seeking. 


Llamo Dhondup was lifted into a 
saffron (orange-coolred) chair. He was 
taken to Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. He 
arrived at Lhasa and 
Dalai Lama. A _ reverent 
Tibetans watched the 


was crowned 
crowd of 
ceremony, 

The Dalai Lama and his grownup 
“helpers” may have difficult problems to 
face in coming months and years. 

To the east, the Japanese army is 
driving across China toward Tibet. 

To the south, British troops are sta- 
tioned in India, which is a British 
colony. To the north lies Russia. 

British influence is strong in Tibet. 
The British keep a watchful eye on the 
mountainous country to see that neither 
Russia nor Japan start any opposition 
to the Dalai Lama. 


Will Spring Bring 
War “in Earnest’? 


If winter comes, can spring be far 
behind? 

This line from the British P 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” i 


usually taken as a saying of hope. It 
means that if hard, discour: aging times 
come, we should remember that better 
times will follow them as spring follows 
winter. 

This year, however, the thought of 
spring does not bring much hope to the 
people of Europe's warring and neutral 
countries. In fact, the thought of spring 
brings a fear that will break out 

“in earnest” and that it may spread to 
countries now at peace. 


war 


Winter is the hardest season for wag- 
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ing a war. It is difficult to move troops 
and supplies. Troops are likely to sufter 
many more hardships during a war 
waged in winter than one in the spring 
or summer. 

After five months of war between the 
British-French Allies and Germany, it is 
still “all quiet on the Western Front.” 
When spring’s warm weather comes, 
will either side start the fighting “in 
earnest”? : 

Many people believe that Germany 
will start the fighting in the spring by 
attacking France. But France is pro- 
tected by the strong underground forts 
which make up the Maginot Line. For 
that reason, Germany may go through 
Holland and Belgium or Switzerland to 
get at France. Thus these small neutral 
nations may be drawn into the war. 


Squeeze on Germany 


Meanwhile, Germany is _ being 
squeezed by the British sea blockade. 
The Allies are trying to cut off Ger- 
many’s trade and commerce with other 
nations. The purpose is to keep Ger- 
many from getting supplies 

With its ocean commerce cut off by 
the sea blockade, Germany is trying to 
get more suppiles by land. It looks 
toward the small Balkan countries, 
which have valuable supplies. Ger- 
many wants to control or seize Ru- 
mania, in order to get the valuable Ru- 
manian oil wells. (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic, page 3.) 


Washington on January 30th to attend the various 


WITH BYRD'’S 
EXPEDITION 


Some Discoveries 


A mountain range and an island in 
the Antarctic have been discovered by 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s expedition. 
News of the discoveries was received 
by radio at the United States Antarctic 
Service in Washington, D. C., last week. 

The discoveries were made on a 
three-hour airplane flight from the ex- 
pedition’s base at Little America. Ad- 
miral Byrd said in his radio report: 
“It was the most productive flight, 
geographically speaking, that I have 
ever made.” 

The plane took off and in a few min- 
utes reached the range of mountain 
peaks, which had been sighted the day 
before. Vast snowfields, broad glaciers 
and beautiful frozen waterfalls 
seen. The plane followed the mountain 
range for 120 miles. Then the sky sud- 
denly grew dark and a storm-broke. 


were 


To avoid the storm, the plane was 
turned to another course. This change 
led to the discovery of the new island. 
The fliers looked down and saw the is- 
land far below them. Except at one end, 
where black rock jutted hundreds of 
feet high, it was covered with snow. 

Daily radio reports from the Byrd 
Expedition are received by the U. S. 
Antarctic Service, the ‘Government 
agency which is co-operating with Ad- 
miral Byrd. 





International 


MOVIE STARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE: Stars of the film world came to 


“birthday balls” held on the 


President's birthday to help raise money for the Infantile Paralysis Fund. How many 


of the movie stars can you identify? Seated on the floor, from left to right: 
Everett Horton (just half of his face showing), 
Mrs. Pat O’Brien, Gloria Jean, Brenda Joyce, Edward G. 
Roosevelt), 


William Boyd (behind Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Edward 
Ginny Simms, Mrs. James Cagney, 
Robinson, Dorothy Lamour, 


William Boyd (half-hidden), Mrs. 


Edward G. Robinson, Olivia De Haviland, Ona Munson, James Cagney, and Mary 


Howard. Standing: Commissioner Melvin, of the District of Columbia; 


Red Skelton, 


Kay Kyser, Tyrone Power, Mickey Rooney, Pat O’Brien, Charles Pettijohn, Walter 


O'Keefe, 


Commissioner George Allen of the District of Columbia, 


Gene Autry, 


Lieutenants James Mareau and J. L. Phares of the White House staff. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 13 
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M-G-M 
THE STARS AND STRIPES is the 
symbol of the freedom we have in America. 
When we 
all that it 
for all 


salute the flag we are saluting 
stands for: justice and liberty 


regardless of religion, race, or color. 
WO words lead all the rest when 
we talk of democracy. They are 
liberty. Their 


meanings are pretty much the same. 


recaom and 


Check over the patriotic songs you 
know 
can find the words freedom and lib- 
erty, and the 

You might 


“Intormation 


and see how many times you 
word free. 
| little 


in class. 


play a game of 


Here 


are a tew questions as a Starter: 


P le “ase 


words 


“land 


In what song appear the 
“Let freedom ring”? The words 
of the 

In what great document of Ameri- 
did Thomas Jefferson 
write the phrase “Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness”? 


? 


tree 


Call history 


Lincoln, in his Gettysburg address, 
Lise d both the words liberty and free- 
dom. Can you recall the phrases in 


which they appeared? One appeare “d 


at the start of the address, and the 
other at the end 

On what occasion did Patrick 
Henry make the speech containing 


“Give me 
ath’? 


} 
his famous words 


liberty, 


or give me de 


A L, thro 


} 
freedom 


iwh our nation’s history. 


and libertv have been rally- 


ing words. Our land was settled by 
pe ople who came here see king free- 
dom. Many of them left Europe be- 
cause there they did not have reli- 
gious freedom. They were not al- 


lowed to wor hip God as they 
pleased. 
You would Suppose that these peo- 
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DEMOCRACY’S STRUGGLE 
Freedom Is Not Easy To Hold 


ple, in their new land, would make a 
rule allowing everybody to worship 
God in their own way. 

But, no, the freedom they wanted 
for themselves they were not willing 
to give to others. 

Later, as 
peans 


and Euro- 
emigrated to America, the 
population became mixed with peo- 
ple of many different religious be- 
liefs. In order that all these people 
might live peacefully together, each 
re ligious group had to be tolerant of 
the others. 


more more 


American de- 
when they wrote the Con- 
realized the danger of re- 
ligious intolerance. So they wrote the 
Article 1 of the Bill of 
which is the cornerstone of 
This contains 
the guarantees of free speech and 
tree 


The founders of our 
mocracy, 
stitution, 


famous 
Rights, 
our 


democracy. also 


press. Here they are: 

Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; o1 the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble and to petition the 


Government for a redress of grievances. 


free exercise 


Boiled down, in your own words, 


this says that Americans have the 
right to worshi as they please, write 
what th--y please, and say what they 
please. 

They also have the right to hold 
meetings and to complain to the 
Government, if they feel that they 
are being unjustly treated. 

All this happened back in the 
years 1787 to 1791, when the 13 orig- 
inal States were organizing the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion realized that, as time went on, 
the people might want to change it. 
So they wisely wrote Article V, 
which tells how to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

As it was pointed out on this page 
last week, we are always trying to 
make our democracy stronger. When 
the people are aware that there is a 
weakness in our democracy, 
mand that it be corrected. 

The first step is to convince the 
people that a weakness really exists. 
This is not easy to do. There are al- 
ways many people who don't like to 
see things changed. They may be 
afraid that the change will make 
conditions worse, rather than better. 


they de- 





Harris & Ewing 


A LEADER FOR DEMOCRACY: Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska (left) is 


one of the greatest living leaders in the struggle to make democracy stronger in our own 








country. Senator Norris has been in Congress since 1903. He has been a Senator since 
1913. Now 78, he says he will retire when his present term expires in 1943. With him in 
photo is Nebraska’s other Senator—Lynn Frazier. In background is Senate Office Building. 
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Or they may have somethin — gain 
for themselves by leaving things as 
they are. 

Long before the Civil War, there 
were leaders in our country who be- 
lieved that democracy and slavery 
did not go together. Here was a seri- 
ous problem. It got so serious that it 
helped to bring on a four-year war. 

One of the results of the war was 
a change in our Constitution. The 
13th Amendment was passed, abol- 
ishing slavery. A few years later, an- 
other Amendment was passed, giving 
the right to vote to all citizens, re- 
gardless of their color or race. 

This was a big step forward for 
democracy. But it was one thing to 
make the amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and quite another thing to 
enforce it. 

Even today, many of our Southern 
states still make it difficult for Ne- 
groes to vote. If our democracy is to 
grow stronger, all of our citizens 
must be given an equal voice in 
choosing their government. 


Women Win Vote in 1920 


Another weakness in our democ- 
racy was that women were not al- 
lowed to vote. It was not until 1920 
that they were given this right of 
citize nship by the 19th Amendment. 

As with other steps in our nation’s 
march toward a stronger democracy, 
women’s right to vote was won only 
after a struggle of many years. 

One of the great 
women of American his- 
tory led the fight for 
equal rights for women. 
She was Susan B. An- 
thony, a school teacher. 
She was born in 1820 
and died in 1906—too 
soon to see the full re- 
ward of her work. 

Susan Anthony not 
only wanted women to 
have the right to vote, 
but she wanted them to 
enjoy other rights which 
men held for themselves. 

Susan Anthony fought 
for equal pay for women teachers. 
She also led movements to provide 
better educational opportunities for 
women. Susan Anthony lived to see 
the growth of women’s colleges, and 
co-educational colleges (for both 
men and women). 

You may wonder why women 
were denied the full privileges of 
citizenship. 
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A heroine of American dem- 
ocracy was Susan B. Anthony. 
Above stamp was issued in 
her honor in 1936. Read more 
about her in article here. We 


Today women vote, and they have 
equal opportunities for high school 
and college training. They enter all 
the professions. They go into busi- 
ness. They become great scientists, 
great judges, great political leaders. 

But they had to fight for these op- 
portunities and their fight is not yet 
ended. There are still many people 
(men and women) who believe that 

“woman's place is in the home.” 
There she should stay, no matter 
how strong may be her desire, or 
how great her talents, for other kinds 
of work. That is still the belief of 
many people. 

More Than Laws 


The struggle to improve democ- 
racy in our own country is not only 
a matter of changing the Constitu- 
tion or passing new laws. Even when 
the Constitution guarantees a certain 
right, the pe ople are sometimes de- 
nied that right. 

For example, the Constitution de- 
clares that people may peaceably 
hold a meeting, and say what they 
please at that meeting. This right 
was put into the Constitution in the 
beginning. But many times since 
1791 it has been impossible to hold 
meetings in certain towns and cities. 

Just recently, it was necessary for 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to order officials in a large 
Eastern city to allow a labor union 
to hold a meeting. 

It is always a struggle 
to hold on to democ racy, 
and to improve it. There 
are so many people who 
aren't w illing to take the 
time or the trouble to 
help democracy along. 

Democracy requires 
patience, and tolerance, 
and a willingness to talk 
over all sides of a prob- 
lem in order to solve it. 

We must not only 
preach democracy. We 
must practice it. 
must not only 

write down the rules of 
democracy in our Constitution and 
laws. We must carry out these rules 
by our actions. 

Those who believe in democracy, 
and practice it, must always be on 
guard to see that the freedom they 
enjoy is not threatened by people 
who do not believe in democracy. 

Many powerful men today scoff at 
democracy. Dictators like Chancellor 





MAGAZINES and newspapers play a 
big part in keeping our country on the 
path of democracy. One of the leading 
magazines in the fight for democracy is 
this week celebrating its 75th birthday. It 
is “The Nation.” Front cover of its anni- 
versary number is shown above. 


Hitler of Germany, Premier Musso- 
lini of Italy, and Josef Stalin of Rus- 
sia are soerabel of democracy. They 
say that it takes too long to get 
things done in a democracy. They 
also say that the people are not ca- 
pable of choosing wise leaders. 


Do these leaders since rely believe 
this? Or are they afraid that if an 
election were held, they might lose 
out? In order to hold on to their 
power, the dictators keep a firm con- 
trol over the press. Papers and maga- 
zines may publish only news and ar- 
ticles which are favorable to the dic- 
tator and hiis party. The radio is also 
firmly controlled so that no speeches 
of criticism against the government 
can be made. 

In the United States, we believe 
that the people have the ability to 
govern themselves. We allow free 
speech, so that the people can talk 
over and listen to all sides of a social 
or political problem. 

We have free schools, where we 
learn how to live in a democracy, 
The better we make our schools, the 
stronger we can make our democ- 
racy. People who are well-informed, 
and have learned how to think clear- 
ly, are needed to keep democracy 
alive and growing in the U. S. A. 





% This is the second of four articles in the 
“Man Advancing” series which will deal 
with democracy. Next week’s article will 
discuss the problems of democracy today. 
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Strawberry Ice Cream Soda 
A Story by Irwin Shaw 


DDIE BARNES looked at the 
k huge Adirondack hills, brown- 

ing in the strong summer after- 
He listened to his brother 
practice finger-exercises 
on the piano inside the house, one- 
twothreefourfive, onetwothreefour- 
five, and longed for New York. He 
lay on his stomach in the long grass 
of the and delicately 
peeled his sunburned nose. Sadly, 
stupid 
wavering on a bleached 


noon sun. 


Lawrence 


front lawn 
he regarded a grasshopper, 
with 
blade of grass in front of his nose. 
Without interest, he put out his hand 
and captured it. 

“Give 


sun, 


honey,” he said listle ssly. 

Give honey or I'll kill yuh.... 

But the crouched 
quietly in his hand. It was too hot to 
Disgusted, Eddie tossed 
the grasshopper away. flew uncer- 


grasshoppe r 


re ‘spond. 


tainly, wheeled, darted back to its 
blade of grass, alighted and hung 
there dreamily, shaking a little in 


the breeze in front of Eddie’s nose. 
Eddie turned over on his back and 
looked at the high blue sky. 

The country! Why anybody ever 


went to the country. ... What things 
doing in New York now, 
beautiful deeds on the 
steaming, rich streets, what expedi- 
tions, what joy, what daring, sweaty 
among the trucks, the 
baby carriages. 
What cries, and humorous, 
what light laughter outside the red- 
painted shop where lemon ice was 


must be 


what rash, 


adventure 
trolley cars, the 


hoarse 


sold at three cents the double scoop, 
true nourishment for a man at fifteen. 

Eddie looked around him at the 
silent, granite-streaked hills. 
Trees and birds, that’s all. He sighed, 
torn with thoughts of distant pleas- 
ure, stood up, went over to the win- 


eternal. 


dow behind which Lawrence seri- 
ously hammered at the piano, one- 
twothreefourfive 

“Lawrrrence,” Eddie called, roll- 


ing the rr’s 

Lawrence didn't even look up. His 
thirteen-year-old fingers, still pudgy 
and babvish 


five 


went onetwothreefour- 


and 


over over again. He was 
talented and some day they would 
wheel a huge piano out on the stage 
This story is renrinted from Sailor off 


the Bremen, bv Irwin Shaw, 


Ran:iicin Hou 


by permis- 
se, Inc., New York, 


sion of 
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of Carnegie Hall and he would come 
out and bow politely to the thunder 
of applause and sit down, flipping 
his coat-tails back, and play, and 
men and women would laugh and 
cry to hear him. So now he was pre- 
paring for the great day. 


Epp looked through the win- 
dow a moment more, watching his 
brother, sighed and walked around 
to the side of the house, where a 
crow was sleepily « eating the radish 
seeds that Eddie had plante d three 
days ago in a fit of boredom. 

Eddie threw a stone at the crow 
and the crow silently flew up to the 
branch of an oak and waited for 
Eddie to go away. Eddie threw an- 
other at the The crow 
moved to another branch. Eddie 
wound up and threw a curve, but 
the crow disdained it. Eddie picked 
his foot up the way he'd seen Carl 
Hubbell do and sizzled one across 
not more than three feet from the 
crow. Without nervousness the crow 
walked six inches up the branch. In 
the style of Dizzy Dean, with 
terrifying speed, Eddie delivered his 
fast one. It was wild and the crow 
didn’t even cock his head. You had 
to expect to be a little wild with 
such speed. Eddie found a good 
round stone and rubbed it profes- 
sionally on his back pocket. He 
looked over his shoulder to hold the 
runner close to the bag, watched 
for the signal. Eddie Hubbell Dean 
Mungo Feller Ferrell Warnecke Go- 
mez Barnes picked up his foot and 
let go his high hard one. The crow 
slowly got off his branch and regret- 
fully ‘saile d away. 

Eddie went over, kicked away the 
loose dirt, and looked at his radish 
seeds. Nothing was happening to 
them. They just lay there, baked 
and inactive, just as he had placed 
them. No green, no roots, no rad- 
ishes, no anything. He was sorry he'd 
ever gone in for farming. The pack- 
age of seeds had cost him a dime, 
and the only thing that happened to 
them was that they were eaten by 
crows. And now he could use that 
dime. Tonight he had a date. 

“I got a date,” he said aloud, savor- 
ing the words. He went to the shade 
of the grape arbor to think about it. 


stone crow. 


how 
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Tilustrations by Kate Tracy 


Lawrence squinted to see the rapidly 
nearing figures of the man and boy on 
the bank. The man looked very angry. 


He sat down on the bench under the 
cool flat leaves, and thought about it. 
He’d never had a date before in his 
life. He had thirty-five cents. Thirty- 
five cents ought to be enough for 
any girl, but if he hadn't bought the 
radish seeds, he’d have had forty- 
five cents. “Darn crow,” he said. 


Many times he’d wondered how 
you managed to get a date. Now he 
knew. It happened all of a sudden. 
You went up to a girl w here she was 
lying on the raft in a lake and you 
looked at her, chubby in a blue 
bathing suit, and she looke d serious- 
ly at you out of serious blue eyes 
where you stood dripping with lake 
water, with no hair on your chest, 
and suddenly you said, “I don’t sup- 
pose yuh’re not doing anything 
t'morra night, are yuh?” You didn't 
know quite what you meant, but she 
did. and she said, “Why, no, Eddie. 
Say about eight o'clock?” And you 
nodded and dived back into the lake 
and there you were. 

Still, those radish seeds, that crow- 
food, that extra dime... 


Lawrence came out, flexing his 
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fingers, very neat in clean khaki 
shorts and a white blouse. He sat 
down next to Eddie in the grape 
arbor. 

“I would like a strawberry ice 
cream soda,” he said. 

“Got any money?” 
hopefully. 

Lawrence shook his head. 

“No strawberry ice cream soda,” 
Eddie said. 

Lawrence nodded seriously. 
got any money?” he asked, 

“Some,” Eddie said carefully. He 
pulled down a_ grape leaf and 
cracked it between his hands, held 
up the two parts and looked at them 
critically. 

Lawrence didn’t say anything, but 
Eddie sensed a feeling developing in 
the grape arbor, like a growth. “I 
gotta save my money,” Eddie said 
harshly. “I got a di te. I got thirty- 
five cents. How do I know she won't 
want a banana-split tonight?” 

Lawrence nodded again, indicat- 
ing that he understood, but sorrow 
washed up in his face like a high 
tide. 


Eddie asked, 


“You 


‘Laer sat in silence, uncomfort- 
ably, listening to the rustle of the 
grape leaves. 

“All the time I was practicing,” 
Lawrence said, finally, “1 kept think- 
ing, ‘I would like a strawberry ice 
cream soda, I would like a straw- 
berry ice cream soda...” 

Eddie stood up abruptly. “Aaah, 
let’s get outa here. Let's go down to 
the lake. Maybe something's doing 
down the lake.” 

They walked together over the 
fields to the lake, not saying any- 
thing, Lawrence flexing his fingers 
mechanically. 

“Why don’t yuh stop that fer 
once?” Eddie asked, with distaste. 
“Just fer once? 

“This is good for my fingers. It 
keeps them loose. ‘4 

“Yuh give me a pain.” 

“All right,” Lawrence 
wont do it now.” 


said, “I 


They walked on again, Lawrence 
barely up to Eddie's chin, frailer, 
cleaner, his hair mahogany dark and 
smooth on his high, pink, baby brow. 
Lawrence whistled. Eddie listened 
with disguised respect. 


“That’s not so bad,” Eddie 
“You don’t whistle half bad.” 
“That’s from the Brahms second 
piano concerto.” Lawrence stopped 


said. 
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whistling for a moment. “It’s easy to 
whistle.” 

“Yuh give me a pain,” Eddie said, 
mechanically, “a real pain.” 


Wuen they got to the lake, there 
was nobody there. Flat and unruf- 
fled it stretched across, like a filled 
blue cup, to the woods on the other 
side. 

“Nobody here,” Eddie said, staring 
at the raft, unmoving and dry in the 
still water. “That’s good. Too many 
people here all the time.” His eyes 
roamed the lake, to the furthest cor- 
ner, to the deepest cove. 

“How would yuh like to go row- 
ing in a boat out in that old lake?” 


Eddie asked. 


“We haven't got a boat,” Law- 
rence answered reasonably. 
“I didn't ask yuh that. I asked, 


‘How'd yuh like to go rowing? ” 
“Td like to go rowing if we had 
a. 

“Shut up!” Eddie took Lawrence's 
arm, led him through tall grass to the 
water's edge, where a flat-bottomed 
boat was drawn up, the water just 
lapping at the stern, high, an old red 
color, faded by sun and storm. A 
pair of heavy oars lay along the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“Jump in,” Eddie 
tell yuh to.” 

“But it doesn’t belong to us.” 


said, “when I 


“Yuh want to go rowing, don't 
yuh?” 
“Yes, but. 


“Then jump in when I say so!” 

Lawrence neatly took off his shoes 
and socks while Eddie hauled the 
boat into the water. 
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The two brothers walked away, close 
together, 
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“Jump in!” Eddie called, 

Lawrence jumped. The boat 
glided out across the still lake. Eddie 
rowed industriously once they got 
out of the marsh grass. 


“This isn't half bad, is it?” He 
leaned back on his oars. 
“It’s nice,” Lawrence said. “It’s 


very peaceful.” 

“Aaah,” said Eddie, “yuh even talk 
like a pianist.” And he rowed. After 
a while he got tired and let the boat 
go with the wind. He lay back and 
thought of the night to come, dab- 
bling his fingers in the water, happy. 
“They oughta see me now, back on 
a Hunnerd and Seventy-third Street,” 
he said. “They oughta see me handle 
this old boat.” 

“Everything would be perfect,” 
Lawrence agreed, picking his feet 
up out of the puddle that was col- 
lecting on the bottom of the boat, “if 
we only knew that when we got out 
ot this ‘boat, we were going to geta 
strawberry ice cream soda.” 

“Why don’t yuh think of somethin’ 
else? Always thinkin’ of one thing! 
Don't yuh get tired?” 

“No,” Lawrence said, 
ing it over. 


after think- 


“Here!” Eddie pushed the oars to- 
ward his brother. “Row! That'll give 
yuh somethin’ else t’ think about.” 

Lawrence took the oars gingerly. 
“This is bad for my hands,” he ex- 
plained as he pulled dutifully on the 
oars. “It stiffens the fingers.” 

“Look where yuh’re goin!” Eddie 
cried impatiently. “In circles! What's 
the sense in goin’ in circles?” 


“That’s the way the boat goes,” 
Lawrence said, pulling hard. “I can’t 
help it if that’s the way the boat 
goes.” 

“A pianist. A regular pianist. 
That's all yuh are. Gimme those 
Oars.” 

Gratefully Lawrence yielded the 
Oars up. 

“It’s not my fault if the boat goes 
in cincles. That’s the way it’s made.” 


‘Aaah, shut up!” Eddie pulled sav- 
agely on the oars. The boat surged 
forward, foam at the prow. 


Hey. out there in the boat! Hey!” 

A man’s voice called over the water. 

“Eddie,” Lawrence said, “there’s a 
man yelling at us.” 

“Come on in here, before I beat 
your pants off!” the man called. “Get 
out of my boat!” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“He wants us to get out of his 
boat,” Lawrence interpreted, 

“You don’t mean it,” Eddie snort- 
ed with deep sarcasm. He turned 
around to shout at the man on the 
shore, who was waving his arms 
now. “All right,” Eddie called. “All 
right. We'll give yuh yer old boat.” 

The man jumped up and down. 
“I'll beat yer heads off,” he shouted. 

Lawrence wiped his nose nervous- 
ly. “Eddie,” he said, “why don’t we 
row over to the other side and walk 
home from there?” 

Eddie looked at his brother con- 
temptuously. “What're yuh—afraid?” 

“No,” Lawrence said, after a pause. 
“But why should we get into an ar- 
gument?” 

For answer Eddie pulled all the 
harder on the oars. The boat flew 
through the water. Lawrence squint- 
ed to look at the rapidly nearing fig- 
ure of the man on the bank. 

“He's a great big man, Eddie,” 
Lawrence reported. “You never saw 
such a big man. And he looks awfully 
sore. Maybe we shouldn'tve gone 
out in this boat. Maybe he doesn't 
like people to go out in this boat. 
Eddie, are you listening to me?” 


Worn a final heroic pull, Eddie 


drove the boat into the shore. It 
grated with a horrible noise on the 
pebbles of the lake bottom. 

“That,” the man said, “is the end 
of that boat.” 

“That doesn’t really hurt it, mis- 
ter,” Lawrence said. “It makes a lot 
of noise, but it doesn’t do any dam- 
age.” 

The man reached over and 
grabbed Lawrence by the back of his 
neck with one hand and placed him 
on solid ground. He was a very big 
man, with tough bristles that grew 
all over his double chin and farmer's 
muscles in his arms that were quiv- 
ering with passion now under a mat 
of hair. There was a boy of about 
thirteen with him, obviously, from 
his look, his son, and the son was 
angry, too. 

“Hit ‘im, Pop,” the son kept call- 
ing. “Wallop ‘im!” 

The man shook Lawrence again 
and again. He was almost too over- 
come with anger to speak. “No dam- 
age, eh? Only noise, eh?” he shouted 
into Lawrence’s paling face. “I'll 
show you damage!” 

Eddie spo':e up. Eddie was out of 
the boat now, an oar gripped in his 
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Abe Lincoln 


By MARGARET SYLVESTER 
They say Abe Lincoln’s a long time gone, 
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hand, ready for the worst. “That's not 
fair,” he said. “Look how much big- 
ger yuh are than him. Why'n't yuh 
pick on somebody yuh size?” 

The farmer's boy jumped up and 
down in passion, exactly as his father 
had done. “I'll fight him, Pop! I'll 
fight ‘im! I’m his size! Come on, kid!” 

The farmer looked at his son, 
looked at Lawrence. Slowly he re- 
leased Lawrence. “O. K.,” he said. 
“Show him, Nathan.” 

Nathan pushed Lawrence. “Come 
into the woods, kid,” he said belliger- 
ently. “We cin settle it there.” 

“One in the eye,” Eddie whispered 
out of the corner of his mouth. “Give 
‘im one in the eye, Larry!” 

But Lawrence stood with eyes 
lowered, regarding his hands, 

“Well?” the farmer asked. 

Lawrence still looked at his hands, 
opening and closing them slowly. 

“He don’t wanna fight,” Nathan 
taunted Eddie, “He just wants t’ row 
in our boat, he don’t wanna fight.” 

“He wants to fight, all right,” Ed- 
die said staunchly, and under his 
breath, “Come on, Larry, in the 


But Larry stood still, calmly, seem- 
ing to be thinking of Brahms and 


But that’s not true—he still lives on 

In many gentle and tree-tall ghosts, 

I knew him well, Kentucky boasts. 

Kentucky’s ghost was a lanky lad 

With legs too long and eyes too sad. 

A raw-boned boy, not much for looks, 

Who learned his letters from borrowed books. 


Ask the ghosts of Springfield men; 
They knew him later—knew him when 
He rode into town on a long-eared mule, 
A lawyer-feller and nobody’s fool... 
The ghosts of Gettysburg won’t forget 
Tall Abe Lincoln grown taller yet, 
Saying his say, too sad for tears, 

Four score and seven years... 


Abe Lincoln dead and buried deep? 
No, men may die but giants sleep. 





Beethoven, of distant concert halls. 

“He's yella, that’s what's the mat- 
ter with him,” Nathan roared. “He’s 
a coward, all city kids’re cowards!” 

“He’s no coward,” Eddie insisted, 
knowing in his deepest heart that his 
brother was a coward. With his 
knees he nudged Lawrence. “Bring 
up yuh left! Please, Larry!” 


Dear to all pleas, Lawrence kept 


his hands at his sides. 


“Yella! Yella! Yella!” Nathan 
screamed loudly. 
“Well.” the farmer wanted to 


know, “is he goin’ to fight or not?” 

“Larry!” Fifteen years of despera- 
tion: was in Eddie’s voice, but it 
made no mark on Lawrence. Eddie 
turned slowly toward home. “He's 
not goin’ to fight,” he said flatly. 
And then, as one throws a bone to a 
neighbor's noisy dog, “Come on, 
you Cy: 

Slowly Lawrence bent over, 
picked up his shoes and socks, took 
a step after his brother. 

“Wait a minute, you!” the farmer 
called. He went after Eddie, turned 
him around. “I want to talk to ye.” 

“Yeah?” Eddie said sadly, with 
little defiance. “What do yuh want?” 
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“See that house over there?” the 
farmer asked, pointing. 

“Yeah,” Eddie said. “What about 
it?” 

“That's my house,” the farmer 
said. “You stay away from it. See?” 

“O. K. O. K.,” Eddie said wearily, 
all pride gone. 

“See that boat there?” the farmer 
asked, point at the source of all the 
trouble. 

“I see it,” Eddie said. 

“That's my boat. Stay away from 
it or I'll beat the daylights outa ye. 
See?” 

“Yeah, yeah, I see,” Eddie said. “I 
wont touch yer lousy boat.” And 
once more, to Lawrence, “Come on, 
you...” 

“Yella! Yella! Yella!” Nathan kept 
roaring, jumping up and down, until 
they passed out of earshot, across the 
pleasant fields, ripe with the soft 
sweet smell of clover in the late 
summer afternoon. 


[— walked before Lawrence, 
his mouth curled in shame and bit- 
terness. He stepped on the clover 
blossoms fiercely, as though he hated 
them, wanted to destroy them, the 
roots under them, the very ground 
they grew in. 

Holding his shoes in his hands, his 
head bent on his chest, his hair still 
mahogany smooth and mahogany 
dark, Lawrence followed ten feet 
back in the footsteps, plainly marked 
in the clover, of his brother. 

“Yella,” Eddie was muttering, loud 
enough for the villain behind him to 
hear clearly. “Yeila! Yella as a flower. 
My own brother,” he marveled. “If it 
was me Ida been glad to get killed 
before I let anybody call me that. I 
would let ‘em cut my heart out first. 
My own brother. Yella as a flower. 
Just one in the eye! Just one! Just to 
show ‘im... But he stands there, 
takin’ guff from a kid with holes in 
his pants. A pianist. Lawrrrrence! 
They knew what they were doin’ 
when they called yuh Lawrrrrence! 
Don't talk to me! I don’t want yuh 
ever to talk to me aga’ in as long as 
yuh live! Lawiyrrrene: 


In sorrow too deep for tears, the 
two brothers reached home, ten feet, 
ten miilion mfies apart. 

Without looking around, Eddie 
went to the grape arbor, stretched 
out on the bench. Lawrence looked 
after him, his face pale and still, then 
went into the house. 
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Face downwarl on the bench, 
close to the rich black earth of the 
arbor, Eddie bit his fingers to keep 
the tears back. But he could not bite 
hard enough, and the tears came, a 
bitter tide, running down his face, 
dropping on the black soft earth in 
which the grapes were rooted. 

“Eddie!” 

Eddie scrambled around, pushing 
the tears away with iron hands. Law- 
rence was standing there, carefully 
pulling on doeskin gloves over his 
small hands. “Eddie,” Lawrence was 
saying, stonily disregarding the tears. 
“I want you to come with me.” __ 

Silently, but with singing in his 
heart so deep it called new tears to 
his wet eyés, Eddie got up, blew his 
nose, and followed after his brother, 
caught up with him, walked side by 
side with him across the field of 
clover, so lightly that the red and 
purple blossoms barely bent in their 

ath. 

, Eddie knocked sternly at the door 
of the farm house, three knocks, 
solid, vigorous, the song of trumpets 
caught in them. 

Nathan opened the door. “What do 
ye want?” he asked suspiciously. 

“A little while ago,” Eddie said 
formally, “yuh offered to fight my 
brother. He’s ready now.” 

Nathan looked at Lawrence, stand- 
ing there straight, his head up, his 
baby lips compressed’ into a thin 
tight line, his gloved hands creased 
in solid fists. He started to close the 
door. “He had his chance,” Nathan 
said. 

Eddie kept the door open firmly. 
“Yuh offered, remember that,” he re- 
minded Nathan politely. 

“He shoulda fought then,” Nathan 
said stubbornly. “He had his chance.” 

“Come on,” Eddie almost begged. 
“Yuh wanted to fight before.” 

“That was before. Lemme close 
the door.” 

“Yuh can't do this!” Eddie was 
shouting desperately. “Yuh offered!” 

Nathan's father, the farmer, ap- 
He looked 
“What's goin’ on here?” 


peared in the doorway. 
bleakly out. 
he asked. 





“A little while ago,” Eddie spoke 
very fast, “this man here offered to 
fight this man here.” His eloquent 
hand indicated first Nathan, then 
Lawrence. “Now we've come to take 
the offer.” 3 

The farmer looked at his son. 
“Well?” 

“He had his chance,” 
grumbled sullenly. 

“Nathan don’t want t’ fight,” the 
farmer said to Eddie. 

Lawrence stepped up, over to Na- 
than. He looked Nathan squarely in 
the eye. “Yella,” he said to Nathan. 

The farmer pushed his son outside 
the door. “Go fight him,” he ordered. 

“We can settle it in the woods,” 
Lawrence said. 

“Wipe him up, Larry!” Eddie 
called as Lawrence and Nathan set 
out for the woods, abreast, but a 
lite five yards apart. Eddie watched 
them disappear behind the trees, in 
silence. 


Nathan 


kn silence they both looked across 
the field to the woods that shielded 
the battlefield. The tops of the trees 
waved a little in the wind and the 
afternoon was collecting in deep blue 
shadows among the thick brown tree- 
trunks where they gripped the 
ground. A chicken hawk floated laz- 
ily over the field, banking and slip- 
ping with the wind. The farmer re- 
garded the chicken hawk without 
malice. 

“Some day,” the farmer said, “I'm 
going to get that son of a gun.” 

“What is it?” Eddie asked. 

“Chicken hawk. You're from the 
city, ain't ye?” 

“Yeah.” 

The farmer puffed reflectively. 
“Some day I'm goin’ to live in the 
city. No sense in livin’ in the country 
these days.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Eddie said. 
“The country’s very nice. There’s a 
lot to be said for the country.” 

The farmer nodded, weighing the 
matter in his own mind. 

“Say,” said the farmer, “do you 
think hell damage my kid?” 

“It’s possible,” Eddie said. “He's 
very tough, my brother. He has doz- 
ens a’ fights, every month. Every kid 
back home’s scared stiff a’ him. 
Why,” said Eddie, sailing full into 
fancy, “I remember one day, Larry 
fought three kids all in a row. Ina 
half a hour. He busted all their noses. 
In a half a hour!” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


“Well, he can’t do Nathan’s nose 
any harm.” The farmer laughed. “No 
matter what you did to a nose like 
that it'd be a improvement.” 

“He’s got a lot of talent, my broth- 
er,” Eddie said, proud of the warrior 
in the woods. “He plays the piano.” 

“A little kid like that,” the farmer 
marveled. “Nathan can’t do nothing.” 


Orr in the distance, in the gloom 


under the trees, two figures ap- 
peared, close together, walked slowly 
out into the sunlight of the field. 
Eddie and the farmer stood up, 
Wearily the two fighters approached, 

Eddie looked first at Nathan. Na- 
than’s mouth had been bleeding and 
there was a lump on his forehead 
and his ear was red. Eddie smiled 
with satisfaction. 

Eddie walked slowly toward Law- 
rence. Lawrence approached with 
head high. But it was a sadly bat- 
tered head. The hair was tangled, an 
eye was closed, the nose was bruised 
and still bled. Lawrence sucked in 
the blood from his nose from time 
to time with his tongue. His collar 
was torn, his pants covered with for- 
est loam, with his bare knees skinned 
and raw. But in the one eye that still 
could be seen shone a clear light, 
honorable, indomitable. 

“Ready to go home now, Eddie?” 
Lawrence asked. 

“Sure.” Eddie started to pat Law- 
rence on the back, pulled his hand 
back. He turned and waved at the 
farmer. “So long.” 

“So long,” the farmer called. “Any 
time you want to use the boat, just 
step into it.” 

“Thanks,” Eddie waited while 
Lawrence shook hands with Nathan. 

“Good night,” Lawrence said. “It 
was a good fight.” 

The two brothers walked away. 
close together, across the field of 
clover, fragrant in the long shadows. 
Half the way they walked in silence, 
the silence of equals, strong men 
communicating in a language more 
eloquent than words, the only sound 
the thin jingle of the thirty-five cents 
in Eddie's pocket. 

Suddenly Eddie stopped Law- 
rence. “Let's go this way,” he said, 
pointing off to the right. 

“But home’s this way, Eddie.” 

“I know. Let's go into town. Let's 
get ice cream sodas,” Eddie said; 


“strawberry ice cream sodas.” 
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JSA Club 


Charge of the White Waves 
By ROBERT BERGE 


Atlantic City, N. J., Junior H. & 
Age 13. Grade 8 


Lashing and clashing, 
On come the waves. 

Dashing and crashing, 
The wild water raves, 


Tumbling and rumbling, 
Onward they glide, 

Shimmering and glimmering, 
In with the tide. 


Rushing and gushing, 
Guarding their treasure, 

Gloaming and foaming, 
Sighing with pleasure. 


A more dazzling charge 
has never been made, 
Calloping sea-horses 
on parade. 


The Carnival 
By GLORIA CLOER 


Jefferson School, Plainfield, N. J. 
Age 13. Grade 8 


THE carnival, which was about six 
blocks away from where we lived, ap- 
peared to my two girl friends and me 
like a delightful place to spend Satur- 
day afternoon, So, with high spirits, the 
three of us trooped gaily off to the car- 
nival. 

We went:on a few concessions, and 
then the Waltzer caught our eyes. We 
asked each other, “Shall we?” We did. 
We scrambled into a round basket, and 
were immediately swung onto a round 
disk, around which we traveled very 
rapidly, Arouna and around we went. 
As we turned, we screamed at the top 
of our voices. I was so frightened I 
closed my eyes. We were still moving 
when I opened them. Above I saw the 
track upside down. With a groan, I 
closed my eyes again. 

Suddenly, without warning, we were 
swung into a dark cavern-like place. As 
our basket bumped from side to side, 
the other girls became frightened, wild- 
eyed. We rolled out and came into the 
light again. We had stopped. We scram- 
bled out, and left, without so much as 
a backward glance. 

The Rollo-Plane was in our path as 
we left the carnival, but we hurried 
past it. Then we marched toward home, 
none of us feeling quite as spry as when 
we first started for the carnival. 


JSA Membership 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement (JSA) 
Club, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Scene form ‘‘The Bluebird’ 
Mytyl gets a warning from Tylo, 
the man who was once a bulldog. 


New Films 


The Bluebird (20th Century-Fox). 
In this film, Shirley Temple plays the 
part of Mytyl, the woodchopper’s 
daughter who searched far and wide 
for the Bluebird of Happiness. The film 
is made from the famous play by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. It is a fantasy, 
and most of the story takes place in the 
land of dreams, where Mytyl and her 


brother Tyltyl (Johnny Russell) wander. 


Swiss (RKO). 
Strange and wonderful things happen 
in this film, which is based on the fa- 
mous Swiss Family Robinson story 
written 127 years ago. The story was 
written at a time when Europe was 
trembling from the effects of the Napo- 
leonic wars. It tells about a family 
named Robinson, whose father wanted 
to take them to some far-off island so 
that they could escape war-torn Europe. 

The Robinsons are shipwrecked 
near a desert island in the South Seas. 
They build a raft from boards and tubs 
on their ship, and reach the island. They 
take cattle, sheep, pigs, chickens and 
goats off the ship. Not being able to 
put them all on the raft, they equip 
some of them with water-wings so that 
they can swim the long distance to 
shore! 

The Robinsons live in a hollowed- 
out tree, and furnish it with many of 
the things salvaged from the ship. It 
is remarkable how much was salvaged. 

The island is an amazing place. It 
provides them with everything they 
need. They enjoy all the comforts of 
their home in London. But still, some of 
them have a longing to return. When a 
passing ship is spied, two of the boys 
row out to meet it. They make arrange- 
ments with the captain to return to 
England on the ship. The rest of the 
Robinsons remain on the island. 

Freddy Bartholomew and Terry Kil- 
brun are two of the boys. The film 
story is not as exciting as it should be. 
There are long stretches that are likely 
to seem pretty dull. But there's a rip- 
roaring tropical thunderstorm which 
livens things up considerably just when 
some action is needed most. 


Family Rebinson 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


HEROES 


In Hawaii 

One day last week two Boy Scouts 
stood on the beach at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, watching an airplane of the 
United States Army. Suddenly the 
plane fell into the rough ocean, almost 
half a mile from shore. 


The boys, Raymond Kane, 16, and 


Hyel Ching, 14, shed their clothing and 
plunged into the water. It took them 
more than fifteen minutes to battle their 
way to the plane. They found two army 
fliers who had been injured in the 
crash. 

The boys took some of the water- 
soaked clothing off the injured men and 
swam toward the shore with them. A 
strong undertow made it difficult to 
carry the fliers. After almost an hour 
in the water, the boys reached land 
with the men they had rescued. 

A government official said that the 
rescue was “one of the greatest displays 
of couarge I have ever known.” 


TELEVISION 


It is making progress 

When will we have television sets in 
our homes? It is possible to buy sets 
now, for about $150. But unless you 
lived within 50 miles of a television sta- 
tion, your set would be useless. There 
are experimental stations in New York, 
Hartford (Conn.), Schenectady (N. 
Y.), Philadelphia, and Los Angeles. 

Last week, the Radio Corporation of 
America announced a discovery which 
will enable television programs to be 
sent over long distances. The new 
method uses relay stations to pick up 
the sight signals, amplify them, and 
send them on to the next relay station. 

As soon as television starts operating 
on this relay plan, programs can be re- 
ceived in any home within 50 miles of 
a relay station. There would be a relay 
station every 50 miles. 


COLD WAVE 
Caused by dust? 


A few weeks ago (Junior Scholastic, 
Jan. 15) we told of a plan to end the cold 
spell by spreading coal dust over the Arctic 
ice fields. 

Now it seems that dust—volcanic dust 
—is the cause of the cold spell. 

Robert M. Dole, United States meteor- 
ologist, says that volcanoes in Alaska and 
the Southern Pacific region last year shot 
out millions of tons of dust. This dust re- 
mained in the air. It kept some of the sun’s 
rays from reaching the earth. Thus, we did 
not get the usual heat from these rays. 

Because of this, says Mr. Dole, this 


winter is one of the coldest in many years. 
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BRING ‘EM BACK 


Animals from Liberia 

Final preparations for a scientific ex- 
pedition to the jungles of Liberia are 
being made by Dr. William. M. Mann 
of the Smithsonian Institution and his 
helpers. The expedition will sail from 
New York on February 14, and will 
spend about three months in Liberia. 

The purpose of the expedition is to 
find rare species of animals, birds, fish 
and reptiles, and to bring them back 
alive. One of the animals that Dr. 
Mann will seek is the chevrotain, or 
water deer. The chevrotain is about 
twelve inches tall and lives in the 
marshes. 

Other animals that will be sought are 
pygmy elephants, pygmy hippopota- 
muses, red bush cows, zebra antelopes, 
harnessed antelopes, bongos, flying 
squirrels, and rare species of leopards. 

Liberia is on the west coast of Af- 
rica, slightly north of the equator. Its 


government is patterned after the gov- 
ernment of the United States. American 
Negroes set up the Liberian government 
in 1847. There are about 30,000 
Negroes of American birth or descent 
in Liberia. The native Negro popula- 
tion is 1,500,000. 


FOUR QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” test below. 

1, “It was the most productive flight, 
geographically speaking, that I have 
ever made,” reported Admiral Byrd 
from Little America. What was he talk- 
ing about? (Article on page 5.) 

2. When the ruler of Tibet dies, how 
is his successor chosen? (Article on 
page 5.) 

3. Why are the trans-Atlantic clip- 
pers flying South? (Article on page 3.) 

4. What were the movie stars doing 
in Washington on January 30th? (Photo 
and caption on page 5.) 





4. TIBET (Article on page 5) 


(Score 10 points each; total 20) 


country in the world. 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 15. Don’t look now! 


1. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE (Article on page 3) 
In the following list, check four ‘activities of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. (Score 5 points each. Total 20.) 
(a) Conducts research for the improvement of seeds and fertilizers. 
(b) Plants seed oysters in Chesape 
(c) Helps farmers to move from Pad land to land that is good for farming. 
(d) Helps stamp out insects which destroy crops. 
(e) Conducts experiments in breeding race horses. 
(f) Operates the Food Stamp Plan. 
(g) Pays farmers to eat more spinach. 


ake Bay. 


2. FLYING CLIPPERS (Article on page 3) 

Since the start of the trans-Atlantic passenger and mail service last 
summer, the flying clipper ships have used four of the following ports: 
(a) Boston, (b) New York, (c) Philadelphia, (d) Norfolk, (e) Charleston, 
(f) New Orleans, (g) Baltimore. (Score 5 points each. Total 20.) 


3. GERMANY’S POLAND (Article on page 4) 
Mark each of the following two statements: T (for true) or F (for 
fase). (Score 20 points each. Total 40.) 
(1) The provinces of Pomoroze, Poznan and Upper Silesia, which Germany 
has taken from Poland, belonged to Germany before 1918. 
1 The German government declared that the region around Warsaw is to 
be an independent, self-governing state. 


Check the right endings to each of the following two statements: 


Tibet is the (a) hottest country in the world, (b) the haughtiest country 
in the world, (c) the highest country in the world, (d) the most religious 


The ruler of Tibet is called (a) the Dear Llama, (b) the Little Faun, 
(c) the Dalai Lama, (d) the Lost Horizon. 


My score 


BEY BOBCC.....2-0.ccseccss 


a WORN hececnctees 
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My total seore................ 
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Exercise 18 
Answering Questions 


HIS week's Junior Scholastic 

story, Strawberry Ice Cream 
1 Soda, relates an interesting inci- 
dent in the lives of the two young 
boys. The author, Irwin Shaw, is a 
rising young writer whose successful 
play, Bury the Dead, was produced 
on Broadway before he was twenty- 
five. 

Turn to page 8. Read this story. 
Read quickly. Pay no particular at- 
tention to details, but try to under- 
stand the story as a whole. 


After you have finished the story, 
answer the questions below. If you're 
not sure of an answer, guess. 

Write the letter corresponding to 
the correct statement in the space 
provided. 

.. 1. The scene of the story is (a) 
Carnegie Hall, (b) the Adirondack 
hills, (c) New York City. 

2. Eddie was (a) older than, (b) as 
old as, (c) younger than Lawrence. 


3. Lawrence hoped that some day 
he would be a great (a) baseball 
pitcher, (b) fighter, (c) pianist. 

4. Eddie (a) played with, (b) 
killed, (c) took home the grass- 
hopper. 

5. Eddie’s throw at the crow (a) 
missed, (b) scored a hit, (c) killed 
the crow. 

6. Eddie had (a) fifty, (b) 35, (c) 
25 cents in his pocket. 

7. What did Eddie buy for ten 
cents? (a) radish seeds, (b) crow 
food, (c) a strawberry ice cream 
soda 

8. The boy in the back of the boat 
(see picture on page 8) was (a) 
Eddie, (b) Lawrence, (c) Nathan. 
9. The boy on the left (see picture 
on page Y) Is (a) (b) 
Eddie, (c) Nathan. 

10. The boy on the right (see pic- 
ture on page 11) is (a) Eddie, (b) 
Nathan. 


11. Eddie bought Lawrence the ice 


Lawrence, 


Lawrence, (c) 


cream soda because (a) he proved 
he was not a coward, (b) he won 
the fight, (c) he was hurt. 


12. Lawrence refused to fight Nathan 
at first (a) he was afraid 
of him, (b) he was a coward, (c) 


because 


he was afraid to injure his hands. 


13. The was angry at the 
boys because (a) they took his boat, 


farmer 
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(b) he thought they broke the boat, 
(c) they were fresh. 

....14. Eddie told the farmer that Law- 
rence was very tough, because (a) 
he had many fights, (b) he was 
proud of him, (c) he wanted to 
scare him. 

15. Lawrence fought Nathan (a) 
because Nathan attacked him, (b) 
to defend his honor, (c) because he 
disliked him. 

Check your answers against the key 

on the opposite page. How many did 

you answer correctly? ...... 





How many did you answer correctly 
in the first 10? How many in the 
last 5? 

The first ten questions are concerned 
with details. If you followed directions 
and did not pay attention to details, 
you should not remember more than 5 
of the first ten answers. If you knew 
more than 5, your attention to detail is 
above average. 


The last five questions are. based on 
the story as a whole, rather than details. 
You should have answered correctly 4 
of the 5. 


ATTRACTIVE CATALOG f 


Artiste: pens. rings and ensblems for lasses 
and chabs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated. silver. ete. Over 300 designs 


White Dept. P METAL ARTS CO_ Rochester, MY 




















Enter now! 


It’s easy! It’s fun! 


1. Anyone under 
may compete. 


2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 
letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Any 
letter may be used twice in one word. 
If you submit any verbs, use only the 
first person present tense singular form. 
A word of several meanings may be 
submitted only once. Do not use abbre- 
viations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear 
in the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's 
new International ictionary will be 
the authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 


age of 21 years 











PLANTERS wotd CONTEST 
OFFERS 


118 prizes 





FE icnciconnstattinnesain <o----$25.00 
2nd Prize ............ es 
RD I: ctinhtisndistidtsh ithcncstinpapilabtre 5.00 


4th Prize ................15 prizes of $1.00 
100 Honor~ble Men* >: 1 Ib. t'ns of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters‘in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 


sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 


and have a lot of fun doing 


Peanut with your entry, or send a 
hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Fasten 
the bag, wrapper, or picture securely 
to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight April 29th, 1940. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the largest number of cor- 
rect words. Neatness will be taken into 
consideration. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, May 20th, 1940 
issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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SOME FUN 


Joke of the Week 


A JSA button for Reba Gene Risk, 
13, Grade 8A, Robert Browning 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., for send- 
ing in the following joke: 

Lady (to hobo): “Did you notice 
that pile of wood in the yard?” 

Hobo: “Yes'm, I seen it.” 


Lady: “You should say that you 
saw it.” 

Hobo: “No mum. You saw me see 
it but you ain't seen me saw it.” 

Send in the best new joke you've heard, 
or one you have made up, to the JSA 
(Junior Scholastic Achievement) Club, 
19th floor, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Save postage by using a penny 
postcard. 


The King’s English 
“Where’s your pencil, Maggie?” 
“Ain't got one, Boss.” 


“How many times have I told you not 
to say that? Listen: I haven't one, you 
haven't one, we haven't one, they haven't 
one— 


“Vell, where are all the pencils?” 


Choosey Pup 
“Quick! Baby's eating the dog’s bis- 
cuits!” 
“It's all right, Ma'am, the dog doesn't 
like them much, anyhow!” 


From School Papers 
True: Do you file your nails? 
Blue: No, I just cut them off and throw 
them away. 


—ollinwood Spotlight 


Collinwood H. S., Cleveland, Ohie 


Boy: “Lady, if you will give us a nickel, 
my little brother'll imitate a hen.” 

Lady: “You mean he can cackle like a 
hen?” asked the lady. 

“Naw,” replied the boy in disgust. “My 
brother wouldn't do a cheap imitation like 


that. He'll eat a woim!” 


—Holland High Herald, 
Holland, Michigan 


Attention, Student Editors 


Editors of grade school and junior high 
magazines and newspapers are envatialle 
oH ane to place the Editor of Junior 
Scholastic on their mailing lists, to receive 
— of their papers. Junior Scholastic 
will reprint the best jokes from these 
papers, publishing a full credit line (name 
of paper and school) with each joke re- 
printed, pee Scholastic’s address is: 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


All at Sea 
The captain of a sailing vessel was ques- 
tioning a new hand regarding his knowl- 
edge of ships and the sea. After ——— 
receiving wrong answers, he asked, in ex- 
asperation: “Hang it all, man, tell me this: 

where’s the mizzen mast?” 
“I don’t know,” replied the | 


seaman. “How long has it been mizzen 


FEBRUARY 12, 1940 


is 


a 


- 


a 





Keller in Colliers 


“PU hafta get rid of him—he swallowed 


a compass and only points north now.’ 


—— — — — — 


YOUNG LINCOLN 
Our Cover Photograph 


Our front cover photograph is very 
appropriate for this day—Feb. 12—on 
which Abraham Lincoln was born. 

It is not often that we see Lincoln 


9 | 





shown as a young man, but in Mr. Bry- | 


ant Baker's statue we see him young, | 


strong, and ambitious (note the opened 
book on Lincoln’s right leg). 


“I will study and be ready,” said Lin- | 


coln as a youth, “then maybe the chance 
will come.” 

Mr. Baker, the sculptor, is also well 
known ‘for his statue “Pioneer Woman” 
at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


His “Young Lincoln” stands in Dela- | 


ware Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Following the Headlines 
Key to Test on Page 13 
a, c, d, f. 

. b, d, e, g. 

oe 


c, Cc. 


> oo bo 


Improve Your Reading 
Answers to Questions on Opposite Page 
b, a, c, a, a 
b, a, b, b, b 


a, c, a, b, b 


aah thea ae = 
Aor gee So tie 


WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Again in February Argus will 
award the following prizes: 


et Os ete 3 ee oe 
Second Prize. . « « 2 0 « 10 
Third Prize . «© 2s eo eo 5 
oe a 1 


for the best photographs taken with 
an Argus Candid Camera 


also be 
Research Cor- 
Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 


All prize-winning pictures will 
entered by International 


poration for Scholastic 


fet Prise. sw cw wc i oo e OS 
Second Prize. « © © © © « 25 
Third Prime . wc ec cane eo BG 
we Peiees of . 2 0 © 5 


for the best photographs taken with 


any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. February contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, March 
10th. 


Photographic Editor 
SCHOLASTIC 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 





Choice of charms and insignia for class or club. 
teday for our FREE 1940 book showing newest designs. 


Write 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
303 Bruce Avenue 





N. Attleboro, Mass. 











PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest which closed January 8, 1940, are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE ($25): 825 Southshores Road, South Jacksonville, Fla. 
SECOND PRIZE ($15): Joseph P. Waitz, 5802 Sheridan Ave., Detroit. 
THIRD PRIZE ($5): George Cloos, 3136 North 48th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOURTH PRIZES ($1 each) : Frank Roger Wakefield, Jr., Evergreen, Ala.; 
Elizabeth Betz, 241 Rosewood Terrace, Rochester, N. Y.; Daniel Marien, 
775 Fox St., The Bronx, N. Y.; Blair C. Watson, St. Johns Military School, 
Salina, Kans.; Margretta Springborn, 2915 Drexel Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; 
Clara Crowder, 3807 Park St. (Eau Claire), Columbia, S. C.; Janet Hearn, 
526% Main, Spokane, Washington; Maynard Rosenberg, 8 North Walnut 
St., West Hempstead, N. Y.; J. Owen Kenney, 250 Sawyer St., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Aaron Lee Carthage, Box 791, Church St. Annex, New York, N. Y.; 
Junior Wenz, Wallam, Nebraska; Doris Schlichenmaier, 818 E. Gift St., 
Peoria, Ill.; Donald C. Baker, 146 Center St., Bellevue, Ky.; Dorris M. Ap- 
pel, Rt. 3, Box 3, Redfield, S. D.; Floyd G. Kodalen, Dodson, Montana. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
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Leapfrog 


There’s nothing like a good old-fashioned game of leapfrog. 
Here we have six frogs sitting on toadstools. As you will notice, 
there is one toadstool unoccupied. The object of this game of 
leapfrog is to get the black frogs and the white frogs to change 
places in no more than seven leaps. The blacks on 5, 6 and 7 


must end up on 2, 3 and 4. And the whites must end up on 
5, 6 and 7. 





Slaves or Nobles? 


In a strange country in darkest Asia, all the slaves lie and all 
the nobles tell the truth. One day three men dressed exactly 
alike appeared before the king of this country. When the king 
asked the first man whether he was a slave or a noble, the man’s 
reply was so low that the king could not hear it. So the king 
Fed the second man: “What did he say?” : 

“He said,” replied the second man, “that he is a slave.” 

Then the king asked the third man what the second man was. 

Said the third: “The second man is a noble.” 

Now, keeping in mind that all the slaves lie and all the nobles 
speak the truth, can you tell from this story whether there were 
two nobles and one slave before the king, or two slaves and one 
noble? 

Answer: Two slaves and one noble. Since nobles alw ays tell 
the truth, a noble would naturally say he was a noble. Slaves, 
being the liars, would not admit they were slaves. Therefore, 
none of the slaves would say they were slaves. This being the 
case, the second man lied when he said the first man admitted 
he was a slave. Since the second man lied, so did the third man 
when he said the second was a noble. The first man was the 
noble. 


as 


Hidden Animals 


A regular menagerie is hidden in the following sentences. 
Unless you know how, you'll have a hard time finding them. For 
example, look at this sentence: I am not terrified. Take a good 
look at it. Can you find an OTTER in it? Find four other ani- 
mals in the following: 

l. Tell her a tale. 

2. He will offer return fares. 

83. The cow lost her bell. 

4. Some said they would rather be artists than musicians, 


Help! 
Just for the fun of it, imag- 
ine you are about to take a 
bath in a sound-proof bath- 
room with no windows and 
only one door that automat- 
ically locks from the outside 
when shut. You shut the door, 
and turn on the water in the 
bathtub. Suddenly you dis- 
cover that something has gone 
wrong with the faucets, and 
you can’t turn off the water! 
What to do? If you call for 
help no one will hear you be- 
cause of the soundproof walls. 
You can’t get out because the 
door is locked from the out- 
side. How can you keep from 
drowning? 
Answer: Pull 


stopper. 


out the 





Fill It In 











Does the diagram above 
look as if there was a dog 
concealed in it? Well, there is. 
Take a pencil and fill in some 
of the jumbled spaces so that 
they form the silhouette of 
a dog. 





Guess 


My FIRST—to study o’er. 
My SECOND—a trip to a 
distant shore. 


My THIRD —an outline, 
nothing more. 


Answer: Con, tour, contour. 








Brain Busters 


Here’s an odd assortment of 
questions that are guaranteed 
to give you a headache. See 
how many you can answer 
before looking at the answers. 

1. Two children were born 
of the same mother at the 
same time, yet they were not 
twins, Can you explain this? 

2. Add a baker’s dozen, the 
number of sides to a cottage 
loaf, the number to a dozen 
a woman talks, the number of 
legs on a black beetle. What's 
the sum? 

3. Name seven cities which 
have at one time or another 
been the capital of the U.S. A. 

4. Rearrange the following 
letters to spell a musical in- 
strument—_TAGRUI. 

5. What three words can 
you make out of the letters: 
MELSNO 
Use all the letters in each 

word. 
Answers 

1, They were two of a set 
of triplets. 

2. A baker’s dozen is 13; a 
cottage loaf has 2 sides; a 
woman talks 19 to a dozen; a 
black beetle has 6 legs. Total: 
40. 

3. Philadelphia, Lancaster, 
Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, 
New York, Washington. 

4. Guitar. 

5. Lemons, melons, solemn, 


Last Week's Answers 


Secret of the Stone. Dig here, 
Dig deep. What you find, keep. 

Not a Leg to Stand on. One 
leg is a leg of lamb, two legs is 
a man, three legs is a stool, and 
four legs is a dog. 

Four Little Words. Gander, 
ranged, garden, danger. 

Breaking the Bank. 1 half-dol- 
lar, 39 dimes, 60 pennies. 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegener 
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Fault Line 














Service 41He 








5’ 














Singles 15’ wide Doubles 30° 
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WHat | well, 10 or 12 fect high ZIP is PLAYED JUST LIKE ONE-WALL| | 4. me BAT meee waoweLy wameD/ as 
GAME HANDBALL, BUT INSTEADOF THE HANG] | 0 Us poh Ae OULD BE CALLED 

1% THIS BAT WITH A WOODEN PADDLE OF ¥% 

INCH PLYWOOD, 20 INCHES LONG 


AN OLD TENNIS GALL WITH 
THE COVER OFF 1S THE BEST 


@ 


oO THE WALU 














ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 





BEANBALL/’ 























